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WM. PENN’S TRAVELS IN HOLLAND AND 
GERMANY. 
Continued from page 724. 


“After a second visit to Frankfort, Penn 
took the boat to Mayence, then up the 
Rhine to Cologne, where he arrived on the 
31st of August. According to his custom, he 
is entirely reticent on the charms of nature 
and the footprints of history, and disposes of 
the whole voyage from Mayence to ene 
in about six lines. In the latter city he found 
among persons of standing open ears and 
hearts. In Duisburg on the Rhine, which he 
reached on the 2d of September, he formed 
the acquaintance of Dr. Gerhard Mastricht, 
to whom he had a letter of introduction from 
a merchant of Cologne. This gentleman be- 
came, a few years later, a partner in the 
Frankfort Company, holding a share that en- 
titled him to 1,666% acres of land in Penn- 
sylvania. At the time we speak of, however, 

enn and Mastricht were engaged on an en- 
tirely different business. East of Duisburg 
lies Miihlheim, which belonged then to the 
domain of the Count of Bruck and Falken- 
stein, whose castle is on the: left, while the 
town of Miihlheim is on the right bank of the 
Ruhr, The Count had a daughter, of whose 

odliness Penn had heard through Princess 
lizabeth and Miss von Merlau. He had let- 
ters to her from these ladies,and Dr. Mast- 
richt, who was well acquainted with the young 
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Countess, offered likewise some lines of in- 


troduction. But there was one difficulty to 
be considered. The father was a rigid Cal- 
vinist, who set his face against the pietistic 
leanings of his daughter, and, of course, 
would object to her receiving a Quaker. Still 
there might be a way to reach her. OnSun- 
days she used to spend the afternoon at the 
clergyman’s house in Mihlheim, and there 
Penn could speak to her words of counsel and 
comfort. This course was suggested by Dr. 
Mastricht, and accepted. While the Friends, 
for Penn appears to have been accompanied 
by his fellow-travellers, were on their way 
and near the castle, which lay on the road to 
Mahlheim, they met K. Schmidt, the school- 
master of the neighboring village, Spieldorf, 
and learned of him that the young Countess 
had already returned home. In this emer- 
gency Penn requested the schoolmaster to take 
Dr. Mastricht’s introductory letter to the 
lady and bring an answer. After about an 
hour the answer came that the Count’s daugh- 
ter would be glad to meet Penn, and that she 
was going for this purpose to return to the 
minister's house in Mahlheim. The Friends, 
therefore, went on; but while passing the 
castle ill luck would have it that at that od 
moment the Count came out for a walk. He 
had the strangers at once questioned as to 
their designs, and discovering—they did not 
take their hats off—that they were Quakers, 
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gave full vent to his passionate dislike. Re- 
monstrance was of no avail—he ordered some 
of his soldiers to see them out of his terri- 
tories. Coming to Spieldorf they called on 
the schoolmaster and opened to him ‘the mes- 
sage and testimony of Truth,’ which he re- 
ceived with a serious spirit. Penn’s remark, 
that in that neighborhood the Protestants 
manifested a more religious, inward and zeal- 
ous frame of spirit than anywhere else in 
Germany, quite tallies with the fact that a 
mild mysticism, such as represented by G. 
Terategen, found favor in Mahlheim, and was 
cherished by the Pennsylvania immigrants 
from that place. The trials of that day were 
not quite over. When the Friends, after a 
weary walk, reached Duisburg late at night, 
they found the gates of the city closed, and 
no alternative was left, no house being near, 
but to make their night’s quarters in the 
fields. About 3 o’clock they rose, and walked 
till 5, after speaking to one another ‘of the 
great and notable day of the Lord dawning 
upon Germany.’ The first thing that Penn 
did when he arrived at the inn was to write 
two letters, one of considerable length and 
tenderness to the ‘ persecuted Countess,’ in 
which he enclosed Miss von Merlau’s note, 
and the other to her father, expostulating 
with his coarse cxnduct. They were both in- 
serted in the journal. 

“Dr. Mastricht felt much concerned when 
he learned what had happened. ‘ Her father,’ 
he said, ‘has called her a Quaker a long 
time, now he will conclude she is one indeed.’ 
The lady managed to convey a kind message 
to Penn, expressing her regret at the rough 
treatment he had received, and cautioning 
him to beware of her father. ‘It would 
grieve her heart that anyone who came in 
the love of God to visit her should be eo 
severely handled; for at some he sets his 
dogs, upon others he puts his soldiers to beat 
them.’ 

“The Friends, making part of the way on 
foot, went over Wesel and Emmerich to 
Cleve, everywhere doiog good service in their 
cause. In Cleve, a lady remarked that many 
feared to be called Quakers only for being 
more serious and retired in their conversation. 
Penn amie there was an honor to that 
name ; all sobriety in Germany was called by 
it. By way of Nimeguen they then rode to 
Utrecht, and here they separated, Keith and 
Furly going to Rotterdam and Penn to 
Amsterdam, where he arrived on the 8:h of 
September. What he learned here of the 
prospects of the Friends was of a cheering 
character; he received a very kind letter 
from Princess Elizabeth, and left after a few 
days with Peter Hedricks for Harlingen in 
Friesland. Here he met again George Fox, 
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and others of the original party. A Monthly 
Meeting, the first appointed for Friesland, 
Groningen and Emden was held on the 11th 
of September; also a public meeting, at- 
tended by Mennonites, Collegians and others. 
Very noticeable was the powerful impression 
made upon a Presbyterian minister and a 
physician. Having written to his Frankfort 
friend, Johanna Eleonora von Merlau, a long 
letter, containing an accouut of his journey 
since he left Frankfort, Penn set out with 
John Claus to pay a visit to the Labadists in 


Wieward, being particularly desirous to see , 


the old and famous Anna Maria von Schur- 
man, who had cast her lot with these people. 

“ Wieward is a little borough in Friesland, 
near Leeuwarden. Its most conspicuous build- 
ing was a epacious castle, called the Walta- 
house, the property of the wealthy Somel- 
dyke family, which consisted of three sisters, 
Auna, Maria and Lucia, all in fullest sym- 
pathy with the Labadie sect, and a brother, 
Cornelius, then Governor of Surinam. The 
ladies had already belonged to the Labadie 
establishment in Herfor , and one of them 
had married Yvon, the associate pastor. All 
of them accompanied their revered chief to 
Altona, and, after his death, offered their 
mansion in Wieward to the unsteadily drift- 
ing flock as a place of refuge. There the 
ascetic brethren and sisters passed their days 
in pious meditations and devout exercises, 
ofien strolling through the groves in the 
neighborhood of their home, whence the 
prosy natives of the place called them the 
‘bush people.’ 

“They had two pastors, Yvon and du Lig- 
non, but by far the most prominent person 
among them was the aged Miss Schurman, 
who, if only half of what her contemporaries 
tell of her be true, must have been the most 
extraordinary woman of her ege. In her 
earliest youth she gave much attention to 
artistic pursuits; afterwards she became prom- 
inent as a scholar. Her biographer, Dr. 
Schotel, gives her credit for writing poetry in 
Dutch, French, Italian, Latin, Greek, He- 
brew and Arabic. She was called of the 
Graces the fourth, of the Muses the tenth, 
and a second Minerva. The notablescholars 
of her time vied in doing homage to her; to 
prove that woman is intellectually the equal 
of man, Maria von Schurman was brought 
forward as evidence. In her religious con- 
victions she had been a Calvanist, and her 
conversion to the New Church, as Laba- 
die’s sect was called, was for long time a 
topic generally commented upon. She looked 
upon the change wrought in her as a Divine 
mercy, and so fascinated was she with Laba- 
die’s awakening power that she was resolved 
to follow him to every clime, and occupied 
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with him at Amsterdam and at Herford the 
same house. 

‘Penn arrived at Wieward on the 17th of 
September, but as it was late postponed his 
visit to the next day. And so they met. 
Anna Maria von Schurman was then in her 
Zist year, and in feeble health. She spoke 
little, told of her former life, her pleasure in 
learning, her love of the religion she was 
brought up in, the feeling of deadness that 
came over her, and the powerful atroke she 
received through Labadie’s almost magical 


. influence. The two ministers and the ladies 


Someldyke then told their experiences, Penn 
followed with an account of his own life, his 
conversion and a statement of his belief. 
There was on all sides a frank and respectful 
interchange of views, but the Labadists con- 
tinued true to their own convictions, 

“Anna Maria Schurman died before an- 
other year had completed its circle. The 
Walta-house, the abode of the Labadists, 

radually became so crowded with New 
urch people that some step for relief had 
to be contemplated, and this was emigration. 
A settlement in Surinam was attempted, but 
failed. Then Jasper Dankers and Peter 
Schliiter were sent to North America, They 
explored the country, and gave a full ac- 
count of their travels in a journal which has 
been published in the first volume of the 
‘Memoirs of the Long Island Historical So 
ciety,’ and forms a highly interesting and im- 
portant contribution to the early knowledge 
of America. In 1683, a Labadist settiement 
upon communistic principles, headed and di- 
rected by Peter Schliiter, was undertaken in 
Maryland, near the Pennsylvania boundary 
line, on a piece of land called the Bohemia 
manor. 

“Many more cities in Northern Germany 
did Penn visit. In Emden, the small Soci- 
ety of Friends which, about 1674, commenced 
with the conversion of Dr. J. W. Haasbaard 
and wife, had been subject to severe perse- 
cution and constant annoyance. Stephen 
Crisp visited them in 1675, and censured, ip 
@ printed paper, the vindictive intolerance of 
the magistrates. When Penn came there on 
the 16th of September, the congregation had 
dwindled toa few soule. Dr. Haasbaard had 
died in exile, but his mother and his sisters were 
living. Penn personally remonstrated with 
the President of the State Council, Dr. An- 
dreas, whom he had on a former occasion ap 
proached by letter, and after an argument 
with him succeeded in shaming that violent 
antagonist into an advocate of toleration. In 
1686, Quakers were even invited to settle in 
Emden. 

“In Bremen, William Penn was joined 
again by George Keith and Benjamin Farly. 





They found several persons professing much 
sympathy with the Friends, but afraid of own- 
ing a name that was so unpopular, The Protes- 


tant minister, whom Penn mentions as strug- 


gling between conviction and fear of the 


world, probably was Theodore Undereyck. 
“The last month of the journey was spent 


in revieiting places that had been touched be- 


fore, such as Herford, Wesel, Duisburg, 
Dusseldorf, Cologne, Cleve, Nimeguen, Am- 


sterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam and the Hague. 


“In Duisburg, Penn wished to make an- 
other attempt to procure an interview with 
the young Countess of Bruck, but Dr. Mast 
richt, who knew her father’s deep-rooted pre- 


judice and bad temper, frustrated the design, 


and a Mr. Kuper, who had been depended 
upon, likewise refused to lend his hand. In 
Cologne, he was very kindly received by 
Docenius, the ‘ resident’ of the King of Den- 


mark, probably the same whom, on a former 


occasion, he called ‘an ancient seeker,’ that 
had his heart opened, and blessed God for 
having lived to see Penn. Docenius after- 
wards followed Penn to Rotterdam and the 
Hague to have another interview. The same 
gentleman, as we learn by Pastorius’ note-book, 
would have liked, in 1683, to emigrate to 
Pennsylvania, but his good lady interposed. 
She believed in the maxim, ‘ Let well enough 
alone.’ ‘Now,’ said she, ‘I can ride in a 
carriage from one house to another; in Amer- 
ica, who knows but I would have to look 
after cattle and milk the cows.’ That dread- 
ful contingency settled the case. 

“ In Amsterdam, where the Friends arrived 
on the 8ih of October, Penn had a public 
discussion with Dr. Galenus Abrahams de 
Haan, the distinguished leader of the Socin- 
ian Mennonites. This eminent man (b. 1622), 
honored alike for his learning and his benevo- 
lence, was minister of the Mennonites from 
1648 till 1706. When these, in 1663, were 
divided into a liberal and a stricter party,. 
Dr. Galenus Abrahams sided with the for- 
mer, while Samuel Apostool headed the lat- 
ter. The battle of argument between the two 
champions, Penn of the Quakers, Abrahams 
of the Mennonites, caused what we would now 
call a sensation. The first debate between 
them took place on the 9th of October, and 
lasted five hours; the second, on the 11th, 
was as long. Would that their speeches, 
questions, answers, objections and rejoinders 
could have been taken down by the nimble 
hand of a reporter! The subject of the dis- 
cussion was in the main the claim of the 
Friends to a complete and correct presenta- 
tion of the Christian Truth. 

“The result was highly satisfactory—satis- 
factory to each side, as is generally the case, 
If Gerhard Croese, the author of the ‘ His- 
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toria Quakeriana,’ who, as a Calvinist, stood 
aloof of both parties, may be accepted as an 
impartial judge, Penn had the better of the 
argument. Speaking slowly and consider- 
ately, he never was disconcerted by objections 
sprung upon him, while Dr, G. Abrahams, 
becoming entangled in a mass of words fre- 
quently overlooked the point at issue and re- 
sorted to pleasantry to cover his retreat. 
There was, nevertheless, a very good feeling 
between Mennonites and Quakers, a kind of 
fellow-feeling, much stronger than their dif. 
ference in matters of profession. And 80, 
when Penn had become proprietor of the 
province bearing his name, he cordially in- 
vited the Mennonites to seek new homes under 
the benign laws of Pennsylvania. Many of 
them obeyed his call. Quakers and Men- 
nonites from Holland and Germany arrived 
almost simultaneously with the first English 
settlers of Pennsylvanie. In 1683, they 
founded Germantown. When, in 1700, Claas 
Berends, a Mennonite of Hamburg, joined 
them, he had occasion to report home that 
there was a lack of shepherds for the flock 
of his creed. Already, in 1708, they could 
build a church in Germantown, the congre- 

tion then numbering thirty-two members. 
S about sixteen years this church had 
branched out to Skippack, Conestogo, Great 
Swamp and Manatawny. 

“As to the Hollanders that came to Penn- 
sylvania, they rapidly amalgamated with the 
more numerous Germans, among whom they 
lived and whose language they adopted. Of 
many settlers, it is not itively known 
whether they came from Holland or from 
Germany. Among the first inhabitants of 
Germantown the following hailed from Hol- 
land: Claus, Willem and Gerrard Ritten- 
huysen, Peter and Dirk Keyser, Cornelis 
Claesen, Harmen Casdorp, Jacob Telner, Jan 
Roeloff Vanderwerf, his son Richard Vander- 
-werf, Cornelis Sjoerts, Jan and Henrich van 
der Sluys, Arnold van Vossen, Cornelis van 
der Gaegh, Jan van de Woestyne, Matthias 
and Isaac van Bebber, some of the Jansens 
or were from Germany), Aret Klincken, 

saac van Sintern; perhaps, also, Jan Lu- 
ken, the three brothers Op den Graef, and 
Peter Hendricks. 

“In Amsterdam, Penn had an interview 
with Gichtel, the most devoted of Jacob 
Bihm’s disciples, and editor of the works of 
the famous German mystic. Princess Eliz- 
abeth, as appears by her note to Penn, must 
have had direct information about this visit, 
for she writes, ‘Gichtel has been well satis- 
fied with the conferences between you.’ It 
is asserted that Gichtel received overtures, 
both from the Friends and the Labadists, to 
join their respective societies, but declined. 





“‘On the day of his second debate with 
Galenus Abrahams, October 10th, Penn left 
Amsterdam in company of G. Fox and B. 
Farly. They went to Leyden, the Hague, 
and Rotterdam, holding meetings and gain- 
ing the hearts of many private persons. At 
Wonderwick, near Leyden, a gentleman of 
high station, whose name is not mentioned, 
was deeply moved in spirit by Penn’s appeal, 
and said, before the Friends left, ‘ My house 
is blessed for your sakes, and blessed be God 
that I ever lived tosee you.’ In Rotterdam, 
Penn finished and revised four religious tracts 
of an exhortative character, one of them de- 
signed for circulation in Holland and Ger- 
many. This method of disseminating their 
doctrine was freely resorted to by the Quak- 
ers; the missionary party on their tour 
through Holland and Germany distributed 
books and pamphlets on the whole line of 
their travel. In Germany, it may be re- 
marked, it wag next to impossible to have 
anything printed in favor of the Quakers ; 
when Caton and Ames made the attempt, 
‘the printers fearing the reproof of the clergy 
durst not.’ Upon another occasion, Caton 
succeeded in Hanau, but most of the German 
Quaker pamphlets were printed in Amster- 


dam. 
(Concluded in next number.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STANLEY ON AMERICA. 


That the youth of a nation is also its anti- 
quity, was a fundamental maxim of the his- 
torical philosophy of the great teacher, 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby; and our late 
guest, the genial Dean of Westminster, finds 
this maxim confirmed very strikingly by his 
own recent observations of America. The 
youth of our country brings it within the 
category of a period of history which may 
truly be called ancient, since it breathes 
somewhat of the freshness of its first begin- 
nings,—society being here not in a state of 
absolute achievement, but of gradual forma - 
tion. The formative period of a nation, is 
its rape in the same sense in which we 
think of the antiquity of old world nations; 
but the philosophical traveler sees that the 
material out of which our body politic is 
being constructed is enriched and enobled by 
the nineteenth century advancements in sci- 
ence and in civilizatior. 

We can appreciate the feelings with which 
Stanley assisted at the celebration of the 
250th anniversary af the town of Salem in 
Massachusetts, two days after his first land- 
ing in America. This is the commemoration 
of the epoch of the Founders of the com- 
monwealth, and he likens it to the accounts, 
historical or legendary, of the foundation of 
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the Greek States, with this difference that the 
‘Grecian founders were veiled with a cloud of 
fable, while those of the American common- 
wealth stand out in all the distinctness of 
living personalities. The lineal descendants 
of the Endicotts, the Winthrops, the Bow- 
ditches, and the Higginsons stood by and 
justly claimed their honors as the living rep- 
resentatives of the pioneers of the American 
Republic. 

Says the Dean :— 

“* Each home in the place claimed some connec- 
tion with one or other of these ancestral patriarchs; 
their portraits, their letters, the trees they had 
planted, the churches they had built, were still 
amongst us. It was as if one were sitting at table 
far back in the opening of English or European 
history, with the grandsons or great-grandsons of 
Hengist and Horsa, or Clovis and Pepin. It wes 
that sense of near proximity to the beginnings of 
the State which is so marvelously reproduced in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “Ivanhoe,” where, with 
perhaps a too close foreshortening of his picture, 
he makes us feel that Cedric and Athelstan, Front 
de Boeuf and the Templars, stil! breathed the spirit 
-of the Saxon monarchy and of the Norman Conquest.” 

In Virginia he sees the real and lasting 
monument of the splendor of the Elizabethan 
age and of the celebrated Raleigh. In Penn- 
sylvania, he sees the progress of William 
Penn’s Holy Experiment of a state which 
looked for safety and permanezce from 
righteousness aud peace, rather than war aud 
wrong, of a state which should render 
possible ‘an innocent course of life on virgin 
Elysian shore.” 

“There rose the City of Brotherly Love, whose 
streets still bear the names of the ash, the chestnut, 
the spruce and the walnut of the forest, in which 
it was planted. There reigned that dynasty of 
princes who acknowledged their allegiance to the 
English Crown by the simple homage of a beaver’s 
skin, aud whose principle, derived from the patri- 
arch of the Quakers, George Fox, was, ‘ Let your 
light shine among the Indians, the blacks and the 
whites.” 

The contest of Frenchman and English- 
man for the possession of the continent and 
the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon, is the next 
important epoch in the life of the young 
nation, and the terrible struggle for independ- 
ent national existence is the third great 
epoch. The late civil war marks the fourth 
period of formative change in America, re- 
minding Stanley that the present times in 
the history of the United States correspond 
with the old days of European nations, when 
society was not yet welded together, and 
when the wars of York and Lancaster, or the 
wars of Cromwell and of Charles I were still 
possible. 

Ouae of the chief characteristics of the 

resent period of our country’s development 
is the extraordinary munificence shown in 
the multiplication of institutions of learning. 









This recalls the medisval beneficence out of 
which sprang some of the chief educational 
institutions of Eogland. The Dean remarks: 


“T do not say that this munificence had died out 
of the nineteenth century at home or in the older 
countries. Ia one branch—that of public libraries 
for general use, which is the chief glory of the 
modern institutions of the United States, as its 


almost total abstinence is the chief reproach to the 


metropolis of London—in these public libraries [ 
understand that at least in Birmingham a near 
approach has been made to the generosity, whether 
of corporations or of individuals, in the United 
States. Still the freedom, almost the recklessness, 
with which these benefactions are lavished beyond 
the Atlantic bears upon its face the characteristic 
of an older age reappearing amidst our modern 
civilization as the granite boulder of some earlier 
formation. For the likenesses in our English his- 
tory to John Harvard, to the ten worthy fathers of 
Yale, to John Hopkius, and Astor and George Pea- 
body, and Peter Cooper, we must look to our Wyke- 
hams, our Waynfletes, our Wolseys, at Oxford, and 
those whose names are immortalized in Gray’s 
splendid Ode on the Beaefactors of Cambridge.” 


He finds in the present relations of the 
laboring classes of America to the educated 
and ruling class, a peculiarity which exists 
in no European country at the present time. 
This involves a problem, kindred to the first 
arrangements of the States of the ancient, 
classical world. 

“It is the peculiarity by which mechanical and 
manual labor is performed, for the most part, not 
by natives, but by foreigners. What the Pelasgians 
were in Attica, what the Helots were in Sparta, 
what the Israelites were in Egypt, what the Canaan- 
ites were in Palestine, what the Greeks generally 
call by the varying names Jareci or Perieci—that 
is to say, the aboriginal or foreign elements which 
the ruling class appropriated to itself for these infe- 
rior purposes—that, in some measure, the Irish, 
the Negroes and the Chinese are to the Anglo-Saxon 
race of the United States. It has often been 
observed how widely this diversity of the Grecian 
commonwealths from those of modern Europe 
influences any judgment which we may draw from 
them and their condition to ours; it is not less 
true that a like precaution is rendered necessary by 
the appearance of this similar phenomenon in the 
United States of America.” . ; . 

“Let it not be grievous to you,” was the consola- 
tien offered from England to the Pilgrim Father:, 
“that you have been instruments to break the ice 
for others. The honorshall be yours to the world’s 
end, for the memory of the adventures to this plan- 
tation shall never die.” Bishop Berkeley, who by 
a strange fate was diverted from his projects for 
Bermuda to settle on the pleasant shores of Rhode 
Island, and there within the humble mansion which 
is still existing, and in the jaws of an overhanging 
rock which may still be visited, compozed one of 
the finest of his philosophical treatises, was inspired, 
as he looked on the scenes around bim, with a sud- 
den enthusiasm, and uttered those famous words 
which have only within the last year been inscribed 
on the portals of the University on the shores of 
the Pacific— 

‘ Westward the course of empire holds its way.” 

Barke, in his magnificent speech on the Ameri- 
can colonies, whilst describing them as “a fierce 
people who were still, as it were, but in the gristle, 
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and not hardened into the bone of manhood,” could 
not look at their growth without marvel, and when 
he spoke of them was constrained to say, ‘‘ Let us 
suspicate all our proceedings on America with the 
old Church cry, Sursum corda.” We may freely 
grant that these predictions, impressive as they are, 
do not of necessity carry with them their own ful- 
fillment. There have been predictions even of a 
more sacred character with regard to the fortunes 
of a far more sacred people, which have hitherto 
failed of their full accomplishment, because the 
nation of which they were spoken knew not the 
time of her visitation, and heard the Divine call 
with closed ears and hardened heart. But the 
peculiarities of American history on which I have 
dwelt give at least some substance to these lofty 
dreams. When we see how young, how new, how 
primitive is the form of American history and 
American society, it reveals to us the possibility— 
nay the probability—that there is still a long course 
to be run, thatthe foundation of these States is, as 
Pena said of Pennsylvania, a noble experiment 
which it depends upon themselves, under God, to 
accomplish or to ruin. The very defects and short- 
comings of the present are, if not a pledge; an 
incentive to what may yet be in store. Of these 
defects I do not speak. They are sufficiently set 
forth in the teeming columns of the American 
journals. Many of them belong to what I have 
ventured to call the mediwval, the infantine state 
of American life—some of them have already faded 
away before the touch of superior civilization from 
their own Eastern States—some before the criti- 
eism of foreigners—some of them are flagrant still. 
But whether recently extinct or yet unsubdued 
they are elements of a social condition, not toward 
which the civilized world is advancing, but from 
which it has escaped, or is escaping century by 
eentury.” 

In the silver column of spray and mist 
which rises heavenward from the roar and 
fury of Niagara, Stanley saw an image of 
the future of our country’s history, of the 
upward aspiring destiny which emerges from 
the distractions of the present. He also 
took admiring note of a joyous hopefulness 
of spirit among us—a singular buoyancy and 
elasticity of the national and individual 
eharacter, and deems that the Mother Coun- 
try can learn something of abiding faith and 
trust from her child. 

Of the literature of America he speaks 
with enthusiasm but feels the need it has of 
a avd inspiration, and he then pays a warm 
tribute to the discoverer of oxygen. 

“The most widely spread and deeply rooted of 
popular illusions in our time received, if I mistake 
not, its first mortal wound when an eloquent voice 
from Birmingham, beloved also in America, had 
the boldness to denounce it as a groundless and 
miserable imposture. And in the close of the 
eighteenth century it is never to be forgotien that 
the last of the Pilgrim Fathers, as we may call him, 
who was forced to migrate for conscience’s sake 
from England to America, took refuge in the soli- 
tudes of Pennsylvania, driven hence, not by king or 
bishop, but by the illiterate mob of Birmingham— 
the illustrious martyr of freedom and science, 
Joseph Priestly. We all now acknowledge that 
the mob was wrong, and that the few who would 
have tolerated Priestly were right. This ultimate 


deference to mature knowledge and generous senti- 
ments is as needful to cultivate in the institutes of 
our great English towns as in the United States of 
America. It was only this year that the venerable 
sage who stands at the head of American literature 
ventured, in @ lecture on the “ Fortunes of the 
Republic,” to point out one by one the selient faults 
of his countrymen, to express his certainty that 
their civilization is yet incomplete, that it has not 
yet ended or given signsof ending in a hero. 
It is this modesty, this sense of incompleteness, that 
entitles him to close with the expression of the 
calm trust in their future: “ Our helm,” he says, 
‘ig given up to a better hand than ourown. Our 
little wherry is taken in tow by the ship of the 
Great Admiral, which knows its way, and has the 
force to draw men, and States, and planets to their 
goal. Such and so potent is this high method by 
which the Divine Providence veils the chiefest bene- 
fits under the mask of calamities, that we shall not 
by perverse ingenuity prevent the blessing.’’ 


It is not a matter of indifference to any 
American who is inspired with love of coun- 
try that this learned and liberal Englishman 
could speak thus approvingly and hopefull 
of the present status and the future outloo 
of the Dnited States, to the students of the 
Institute* of which he has just been inaugu- 
rated President. Certainly his good words 
of encouragement are quite in a different vein 
from the keen and caustic comments of some 
gifted and critical Britons who have from 
time to time presented us with their opinions 
and impressions. S. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAVONAROLA. 


The letter from Florence, Italy, contained 
so much of interest, that I thought a little 
extract from George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,” upom 
the same subject, Savonarola, would not be 
out of place, together with some reflections 
upon character. 

** Whatever falsehood there had been in 
Savonarola, had been a fall and not a pur- 
pose; a gradual entanglement, in which he 
struggled, not a contrivance encourage! by 
success. He confessed under torture that he 
was not a true prophet, and retracted his con- 
fession, and confessed again in his great phy- 
sical agony, and yet wrote, ‘I count as noth- 
ing; darkness encompasses me; and yet the 
Light I saw was the true Light.’ ‘The Truth 
shall prosper, but not by me.’” 

Poor old Savonarola! how many have 
echoed thy words! 

In a conversation with her little boy, in 
response tv his question, “What am I to 
be?” Romola replies, ““ What should you like 
to be, Lillo?” “I should like to be some- 
thing that would make me a great man, and 
very happy besides—something that would 
not hinder me from having a good deal of 


*Birmingham and Midland Institute. 
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pleasure.” “That is not easy, my child. It 
is only a poor sort of pleasure that could ever 
come by caring very much about our own 
narrow pleasures. 

“We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, 
by having wide thoughts, and much feeling 
for the rest of the world as well as ourselves ; 
and this sort of happiness often brings so 
much pain with it, that we can only tell it 
from pain by its being what we would choose 
before everything else, because our souls see 
that it is good. 

“There are so many things wrong and dif- 
ficult in the world, that no man can be great, 
he can hardly keep himself from wickedness 
unless he gives up thinking much about 
pleasures or rewards, and gets strength to 
endure what is hard and painful. 

“‘ My father had the greatness that belongs 
to integrity; he chose poverty and obscurity 
rather than falsehood; and Savonarola, he 
had the greatness which belongs to a life spent 
in straggling against powerful wrong, and in 
trying to raise men to the highest needs they 
are capable of. And so, if you mean to act 
nobly, and seek to know the best things God 
has put within reach of men, you must learn 
to fix your mind on that end, and not on 
what wiil happen to you because of it. And 
remember, if you were to choose something 
lower, and make it the rule of your 
life to seek your own pleasure and escape 
from what is disagreeable, calamity might 
come just the same, and it would be calamity 
falling upon a base mind, which is the one 
form of sorrow that has no balm in it, and 
that may well make a man say, ‘It would 
have been better for me if I had never been 

rp.’ ° 
“There was a man to whom I was very 
near, so near that I could see a great deal of 
his life, who made every one fond of him, for 
he was young and clever and. beautiful, and 
his manners to all were gentle and kind. I 
believe when [ first knew him he never 
thought of doing anything cruel or base; but 
because he tried to slip away from everything 
that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing 
else so much as his own safety, he came at 
last to commit some of the basest deeds, such 
as make men infamous. He denied his father 
and left him in misery, he betrayed every 
trust that was reposed in him, that he might 
keep himself safe and get rich and prosper- 
ous. Yet calamity overtook him.” 

Truly this is a sermon in itself, containing 
thoughts that it would be well for us all to 
ponder. Happiness and peace elude the grasp 
of those who seek it, and come to those who 
deserve it. r 

“ The burden of circumstances and earthly 








trial are light indeed to those whose hearts 

are free from the burden of guilt, from the 

weight of an aimless life, from the weight of 

an empty heart crushed by its —_— 
A. 


“SCRAPS. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Before the present year has fully gone, [ 
want to tell thee how often and tenderly my 
thoughts centre within thy attractive home 
and the spirit which endears me to it. Many 
times I wish that I could fold my wings close 
to thy resting place, and partake of thy 
social and spiritual fare. For more than 
thirty years it has been my privilege to have 
been, in a measure, guided by thy example, 
and the sacred feeling of friendship and 
affection has known no other change save to 
increase and deepen. From struggling, early 
womanhood, thou hast seen me reach the ma- 
ture period of sober autumn, and the question 
to-day is, what have I to offer thee of en- 
couragement and promise? I hope much, for 
I believe each year confirms my faith in 
Divine Power and Goodness, and, as I strive 
to rest upon the Everlasting Arm, I am 
often made to realize that heavenly love so 
encircles all, that, unless we wilfully disobey, 

‘“No harm can come to us, 
On ocean or on shore.” 

In reviewing my past life, I feel there have 
been many misses, which a wiser experience 
regrets and condemns, and, in the hope of 
cancelling these errors of omission and com- 
mission, it is my earnest desire to give 
double diligence to my steppings through 
the remainder of life’s journey; and if, 
in the end, I am favored to enter the 
Eternal City, I trust it will matter but 
little whether I took the mountain or the 
valley road. My spirit often salutes thine, as 
one that has passed carefully over the great 
thoroughfare; and yet, it may be, thy desires 
have been so in advance of thy attainments 
that thou mayst, at times, lack the evidence 
of the fullness of divine favor. Perhaps this 
arises from constitutional diffidence, for I 
believe the ability to realize in this life a 
foretaste of the joys of the world to come 
depends very much upon temperament. 
I often think with instruction of that son who 
remained in the father’s house, Though he 
appears not to have had his seasons of social 
merry-making with his friends, nor the ec- 
static recognition of paternal favor enjoyed 
by his erratic brother, yet the assurance that 
all the father had was his, should surely have 
satisfied his highest aspirations. 

First month 2d.—I wrote the above several 
days ago, intending thou shouldst receive it 
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before the close of the old year, but interrup-| winter, and kind hearts and willing hands 


tions came. It is snowing and blowing fear- 
fully, causing us doubly to appreciate a strong 
shelter and warm fires. Knowing the neces- 
sity of these for our own comfort, we cannot 
be indifferent to the needs of others in this 
respect, and every piercing blast seems an 
appeal from some unknown sufferer, who may 
be houseless and unprotected. Were it not 
for the faith that the Infinite Father will put 
it into the hearts of some to care for such, I 
should be most unhappy. [I try to rest satis- 
fied in the feeling that we are only accounta- 
ble for that which we know or have the means 
of searching out. But, bound as we are to 
every member of the human family, through 
all seasons of adversity or prosperity, I am 
sensible of the great undertow of sorrow 
surging beneath my happiness, and often 
checking its enjoyment. And yet I do not 
desire freedom from this kindred sympathy 
which unites me in feeling to my brethren, 
whatever may be their condition, and, I some- 
times think, the more lowly and lonely, the 
more identified I feel with them. Perhaps 
this may partly be imaginary, as the senti- 
ment is so little carried out in practice; but 
may not the holiest attributes enter the mind, 
at times, through the imagination ? 

Our First-day school has adjourned until 
the severity of the winter is over. We think 
it has been an advantage, by causing a 
greater reciprocity of interest among us, and 
enabling us to understand better the inner 
feelings and sentiments of some who usually 
express but little of the workings of their 
minds. It has been very satisfactorily con- 
ducted—order always good, and the interest 
maintained without F. D.S. Library books, 
reward cards, papers or anything of the kind 
to stimulate attendance. 
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Tae Duty or tHE Hour.—The season of 
intense cold which is now upon us suggests 
the need and the practicability of mutual 
helpfulness; and if this mutual helpfulness 
is known, and becomes general, we shall pass 
by the hard winter time without any in the 
community enduring such suffering as it 
sometimes brings. Perhaps the first anxiety 
of the benevolent is that every one should 
have the comfort of fire, and then that need- 
ful food shall be dispensed to the hungry. 
The many associations for providing clothing 
for the poor are all in full activity at mid- 


are eager in the ministry of love. 

The thoughtful words of the great Roman, 
Marcus Aurelius, are brought to remem- 
brance: “We have all one and the same 
nature; we are created especially for the 
sake of one another. We are made for co- 
operation, and to act against one another is 
contrary to nature.” This sage of the ancient 
world perceived the highest result of the evo- 
lution of civilization—a condition of mutual 
helpfulness, which is a state of love and of 
goodwill; and in this state is the divine law 
fulfilled. 

If, now, some wise leader and organizer 
could take charge of the contributions of 
time, of physical or of mental ability, or of 
the money which represents all these, and 
could prevent the misdirection of benevolent 
effort, how great might be the results of all 
the combined wisdum and kindliness in the 
community. To this we may reply that such 
organization and such combination is now in 
process of experiment among us, and it is 
likely that by means of it, if co-operation is 
general, no case of real necessity will be un- 
relieved. 

Shall not all of us hasten to place our con- 
tributions of time, of physical or mental 
force, or of money, where they may do the 
work of love, for “ we are made for the sake 
of one another,” and the bond is holy. 

The friendly visitation of the habitations of 
the poor, which is one of the important con- 
ditions of intelligent relief, gives an oppor- 
tunity for such inquiry and such counsel as 
may be the means of a decided improvement 
of life. 

The simple principles of hygienic law are 
not yet so fully known as would be desirable, 
and the art of using with economy such food 
as may be attainable is yet in its infancy 
among us. The loaf-giver has an opportunity 
to minister to the health both physical and 


spiritual, and to dispense such economic wis- 
dom and sound practical philosophy as the 
lights of the present age have revealed to 
those who are best instructed. Thus shall 
we— 
‘Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was ‘ doing good,’ 
So shall the whole earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psaim of gratitude.” 
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Insect Lire.—We commence, in this 
number, the publication of a series of papers 
on the “Mound-makinog Ants of the Alle- 
ghenies.” They are taken from a report pre- 
pared for the Academy of Natural Sciences 


of Philadelphia by Henry C. McCook, a close 
student of nature, and one who is considered 
the best authority on the subject of ant-life 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


We are indebted to his kindness for the use 
of the cuts which illustrate these papers, and 
which will enable our readers to obtain some 














A Commission oF Inqutry.—The National 
Temperance Society asks the publication of a 
petition which their Board of Managers have 
addressed to the present House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington. It reads as follows: 


“ PETITION. 

“To the United States House of Representatives : 

“The (Board of Managers of the National 
Temperance Society) earnestly pray that you 
will take early favorable action upon the 
Senate bill to provide for a Commission of 
Inquiry concerning the alcoholic liquor-traf- 
fic, to the end that said important commission 
may be, with the least possible delay, duly 
authorized and appointed.” 


idea of the amount of work accomplished by 
these industrious little architects. 


As the Friends’ Intelligencer has a con- 
siderable circulation among these who live in 
the country and in rural districts, its readers 
have a good opportunity to observe for them- 
selves the habits of the insect world around 
them. This class of living objects is just 
now claiming an unusual degree of scientific 
attention, and if our youth can be encouraged 
to give their leisure to the helpful study of 
these interesting, and, in many cases, most 
wonderful forms of life, we believe it will pre- 
serve them from many allurements and at- 
tractions of a less healthy and ennoobling 
character. 


The success of the farmer and the fruit- 
grower depends so largely upon a wise dis- 
crimination between the insects which are 
their friends and those which destroy or 
damage the crops, that from a pecuniary 
point of view, if for nothing beyond, it be- 
comes of the highest importance to study their 
habits and be well posted as to their influ- 
ence upon the ultimate success of all agri- 
cultural undertakings. 


We present these papers with the earnest 
hope that they may awaken, in some degree, 
a greater interest in natural objects, and as- 
sist in educating the minds of the young to 
close observation and patient study of the 


‘open book of nature and the many forms of 


life that she is calling to them to “Come, 
read and enjoy,” and they will grow stronger, 
wiser and more reverent under the discipline 


which intercourse with her in her own fields | h 


and workshops must impart. 








They believe it to be of the utmost impor- 


tance that early action be taken upon this 
bill, for as the session of Congress nears its 
close many other measures will be vehe- 
mently pressed for consideration; and the 
aid of those interested in a thorough and 
impartial investigation of the statistics and 
particulars of the liquor-traffic is requested. 


It is suggested that the accompanying peti- 


tion be copied upon suitable paper, with the 
proper title instead of “The Board of Man- 
agers of the National Temperance Society,” 
and that as many signatures as possible be 
obtained and early forwarded to members of 


the House. 
We are in full unity and sympathy with 
this effort, desiring it may be helpful to the 


good work of the society, Intemperance is 


the great scourge of our country and our race, 
and urgent neea exists for all the govern- 


mental restraints which can be made avail- 
able. 





SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


Our esteemed friend, H. A. P., of Chicago, 
forwards her contribution with the following 
kind and encouraging words : 

“Tt is but a mite, but it is accompanied by 
earnest desires that it may promote, in its 
measure, the highest welfare of its recipients. 
Our mission work is so small, comparatively, 
that it surely ought not to languish, when 
there is such abundance in our Society. There 
are warm hearts, too, that only need to be- 
come aroused and sensible of duty in these 
various directions, and, I believe, self-denial 
will not be wanting.” 

Further contributions gratefully received, 
either by our treasurer, Henry M. Laing, or 

Jacos M. Ets, 
325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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\ DIED. 


BROWN.—On the 20th of Twe!fth month, 1878, 
at his residence, in Pickering, Ont., after a short 
ilfiness, Rowland Brown, in the 75th year of his age ; 
@ member and Elder of Pickering Monthly Meeting. 

In the removal of this dear friend, his family have 
lost a tender and loving husband anda kind and 
affectionate father, and society an Elder worthy 
ef double honor. 

Gifted with a clear judgment and a ripe under- 
standing, he was able to administer counsel and 
encouragement in proper season, and, for many 
years, he sometimes bore short but lively testi- 
monies in our meetings, which evidenced the teach- 
ings of the Divine Spirit had qualified him for their 
utterance, and though suddenly called away, he 
was evidently ready for the change; and though he 
will be much missed in his family, in the commu- 
nity in which he lived, andby his dearly-loved So- 
ciety, we are assured he is reaping the full fruition 
of his hopes in joy eternal. J.J. 0. 


MICHENER.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1878, at 
ker residence, in West Chester, Pa., Rebecca Mich- 
ener, widow of Jesse Michener, formerly of West 
Grove, aged 78 years. 


STEVENSON.—On Twelfth month Ist, 1878, at 
her nephew Edwin Steward’s, of consumption, 
Mary, daughter of Cornell and Anna Stevenson, in 
her 172d year; a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” 





MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 


BY HENRY C, MCCOOK. 


In the summer of 1876 I arranged to make 
a etady of the Wood or Fallow Ants (for- 
mica rufa), whose “hills” are familiar to all 
dwellers and visitors among the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. The experience of brief ob. 
servations during previous years had satisfied 
me that it would be necessary to spend sev- 
eral days and nights on the home field of 
these interesting mound-builders of the insect 
world, and observe their habits continaously. 
Accordingly on Tuesday, August 15th, I 
pitched tent in a grove on the western slope 
of Brush mountain, about one mile northeast 
of the beautiful city of Hollidaysburg. . . A 
convenient and pleasant camping ground was 
found near “Big Pine Spring,” where we 
established ourselves and spent a week very 
comfortably. My time was wholly given 
during this period to the investigations whose 
results are given below. For the sake of con- 
venience the name which I gave to the local- 
ity, viz., “Camp Riddle,” will be retained in 
the notes. 

The field in which we were encamped is 
the property of the Cambria Coal and Iron 

mpany, and is on the southwest base of 
Brush mountain. About fifty acres are occu- 
pied by the ants. At least three-fourths of 
this land is covered with an open wood, con- 
sisting chiefly of black and white oak, with 
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a few pine, maple, dogwood and hickory trees. 
The soil is sandy, and is literally filled with 
the flat reddish-brown quaitzoze sandstones 
which compose the surface bulk of this moun- 
tain. Many of the ant hills are surrounded 
by a belt of these stones one or two feet wide, 
which are quite bare. The soil has of course 
been transferred from beneath them to the 
hills, although their peculiar appearance sug- 
gests the idea of having been thrown out of 
a cellar or pit by a human laborer and ranged 
around the margin. The number of mounds 
in this “ant city,” as it is called by many of 
the citizens of these parts, is about 1,700. 
An actual count was made of 1;300, not 
numerating the embryo bills, the remainder 
being estimated. One acre contained 33 hills, 
another 25, a fair average (29) of the distri- 
bution over the field. . . At Pine Hill 
the ant colony is quite as extensive as that at 
Camp Riddle, and the hills even more thickly 
placed. About 30 acres are occupied, of 
which 5 were carefully surveyed and found 
to contain 293 hills, an average distribution 
of 59 to the acre. The whole colony was 
estimated to number about 1,800 hills, quite 
evenly distributed over the section. 

The fact that these mounds are found com- 
monly if not always in colonies attracted my 
attention; but I was not able to find any 
reason for it, beyond the conjeeture that the 
unequal distribution of farms along tbe moun- 
tains has left certain sections, undisturbed by 
the plough and the ordinary discomforts of 
civilization, to these children of nature; It 
is probable, as suggested to me by Judge 
Caldwell, a citizen of Hollidaysburg, that the 
ants follow the sand belt, and keep for the 
most part to the mountain sides. The colony 
at Camp Riddle is quite near the foot of Brush 
mountain, most of the mounds being upon the 
slopes. A series of ridges and hills runs 
between Brush and Tussey mountains from 
the lower end of Sinking Valley beyond War- 
rior’s Mark, along which the ant-mounds 
appear to be scattered. They are placed upon 
the western and northern faces of the ridges, 
scarcely any being found on the other sides, 
except where the ridges are broken, and on 
small knolls. The soil in these ridges is sandy. 
The farmers near Warrior’s Mark have the 
opinion that the number of mounds is less 
than many years ago, and that they are now 
more generally arranged in colonies than 
formerly. An old settler at Pine Hill had . 
the same opinion, although the lack of posi- 
tiveness in the matter would seem to indicate 
no very notable decrease in the size of the 
colonies. The same person declared that 
here also there are scarcely any mounds on 
the eastern and southern sides of the ridges. 
The causes which influence these little build- 
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ers in the choice of a site for their republics! ers, sometimes “change the place and keep 


are well worth further attention. 

The ant hills are cones of greater or less 
regularity, the most common size of which is 
from 10 to 12 feet in circumference at the 
base, and from 23 to 3 feet in height. But 
every size may be found, from the large 
mounds to the mere embryo hill, which is 
but a handful of dirt around the door of a 
ground gallery. . ‘ ; 

At Warrior’s Mark and Pine Hill some of 

the mounds are larger than the above. One 
eonical hill measured 12 feet across the top 
and 30 feet in circumference; another 15 
feet across the top and 37 feet in circum- 
ference. The two double hills measured, one 
15 feet (lengthways) along the top and 47 
feet around the base; the other along the 
top 24 feet, around the base 58 feet, and in 
height was about 42 inches. This last is the 
largest observed; it was built on an old char- 
coal hearth, which was quite level. These 
double hills are of frequent occurrence ; they 
appear to be the natural blending of two 
hills located so near to each other that they 
necessarily unite when enlarged. The inhab- 
itanta seemed to be one family, working to- 
mn harmoniously as in single hills. The 
arge double hill at Warrior’s Mark (19 
by 47 feet) presented a peculiarity which I 
have observed in several other hills. On 
the northern face it was almost entirely 
deserted. The rains had washed off the out- 
side covering or roof, exposing the inside 
structure. This part of the hill was aban- 
doned by the ants, with the exception of 
occasional stragglers; but on the other sides 
the insects swarmed, and on the western, 
southern and northeastern faces the work of 
construction was progressing rapidly. 

At Camp Riddle the number of hills 
wholly abandoned was quite small; at War- 
rior’s .Mark fully one fourth of the whole 
number reported were uninhabited. Manya 
romance of ant life lies hidden within those 
silent moss-covered mounds, Could one un- 
cover those lost pages of natural history, he 
would doubtless unfold a tale which wouid 
sufficiently account for such wholesale and 
apparently unreasonable migrations. There 
would appear “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” such as fierce showers and flooded 

rounds, inroads of neighboring clans, press- 
ing siege and waging battle, with the attend- 
ant loss of life, treasure and home, Stray 
cattle, swine, mischievous boys, and perhaps 
foraging bears would render “ perils in the 
imminent deadly breach.” Besides all these 
good and sufficient reasons for abandoning 
old quarters that have become uncomfortable, 
no doubt ants have their whims and fancies, 
and probably, like their human fellow-work- 


the pains,” or even fall upon a worse estate. 
I have thought that some of these abandoned 
hills have been re-occupied, as they carry a 
moss-grown and ancient appearance, although 
in full activity. Very much -is yet to be 
learned of the local migrations of these com- 
munities, which might give a clue to other 
unknown habits. But the study requires 
au observer within easy reach at all seasons 
of the year. 

We turn our attention now to the growth 
and structure of the ant hills. . . . They 
are of various sizes, and are grouped around 
a central mound, which may be called the 
mother hill from which they have evidently 
grown. The same tendency to cast off 
“shoots” and form a cluster or family is 
shown elsewhere. ; ° 

As the community increases, new 
cones are begun, the opening of some gallery, 
perhaps, being taken as the centre of opera- 
tions. I have frequently observed these em- 
bryo hills. The commencement of a hill 
sometimes depends upon the location of the 
feeding ground. Eight rods from one of the 
large hills is an oak tree, which was covered 
with aphides, and upon which the inhabitante 
of that republic have established a perma- 
nent foraging ground. About a foot from the 
base of the tree an embryo hill has been 
begun by a portion of these workers. I ob- 
served them closely, and have no hesitation 
in identifying them as of the one family. A 
number of hills, some of them of goodly size, 
which are built up against the trunks of trees, 
have evidently been formed in the same way. 
Indeed it is highly probable, from observa- 
tions hereafter recorded, that most if not all 
the hills have similar connection with the 
trees which furnish the feeding grounds, by 
under-ground galleries. 

(To be continued.) 





THE HEAVENS DURING THE COMING YEAR- 


The astronomical events to be expected in 
1879 are thus recounted by the Cincinnati 
Commercial :— 

“There are two eclipses of the sup, one on 
the 22d of January and the other on the 19th 
of July, both of which are annular, and nei- 
ther of which is visible to this country. 
There is also a slight partial eclipse of the 
moon Dac. 28, a part of which may be seen 
by the inhabitants of the Pacific coast. 

“Mercury, at the beginning of the year, 
will be in the morning sky, but owing to ite 
great southern declination will not be easily 
seen. It will be visible for a few evenings 
toward the end of March, somewhat to the 
north of Venus and lower down. It may 
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also be seen in the morning sky about the 
9th of September, but cannot well be seen at 
any other of its periods of elongation. 

“ Venus, having passed its superior conjunc- 
tion with the sun on Dec. 5, 1878, will 
become visible in the evening sky about the 
middle of January, and will be in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter on the 23d of that month, 
being about one degree south of the latter at 
the time of setting, on that evening. The 
‘beauty of the scene will be enhanced by the 
presence of the new moon; which will be in 
conjunction with both planets on that day. 
Passing Saturn March 2, Venus will remain 
in the evening sky until September 23, the 
date of inferior conjunction with the sun, but 
will scarcely be seen throughout September, 
owing to its southern declination, but will be 
bright in the morning sky during the remain- 
der of the year. 

“Mars wil] be visible only as a morning 
star for the first half of the year. It will be 
in conjunction with Jupiter on the 9th of 
May and with Saturn on the 30th of June, 
being within eighty seconds of a degree of 
that planet. As this conjunction will occur 
in the afternoon, the two bodies, which would 
appear to the naked eye as one, will not be 
seen. Mars will arrive at opposition on the 
12th of November, and though not so bril- 
liant as in 1877, will blaze brightly in the 
evening sky during the latter part of the 
year, approaching sufficiently near the earth 
to render its satellites visible—a pamphlet 
on the motions of which may be obtained on 
application to the National Obeervatory. 

“Jupiter will come to opposition on the 
31st of August in the constellation of Aqua- 
rius, being at its farthest point east nearly in 
line with the western side of the Square of 
Pegasus, and about equidistant from mark 
ab of that constellation and Fomalhaut. 
Being in a region devoid of bright stars, the 
great splendor of this planet will attract un- 
usual attention. 

“Saturn, with the exception of the first 
month, will be in Pisces throughout the year, 
coming to opposition on the 5th of October, 
being about two hours east of Jupiter. Dur- 
ing the month of March this planet will pass 
into the northern hemisphere, where it has 
not shone for about fifteen years, and will be 
near the equinoctial during the year. The 
rings of Saturn will not be very ‘open’ this 
year, and cannot well be seen without a tele- 
scope. 

“Uranus will be in Leo, 4° or 5° east of 
Regulus, during the year. It may be seen 
without a glass during February, if its exact 
position is known. 

“Neptune is in Aries, being in opposition 
on the 3d of November, and in conjunction 


with Mars on the 14th of August, being near 
that planet during the latter part of the 
year. Neptune shines as a star of the eighth 
magnitude, and consequently is never seen 
without the telescope. [Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, 

The celestial scenery displayed during the 
first two months of this year, which is of a 
most interesting character, is thus described 
by the Evening Bulletin: 

“ Nearly all of the brightest stars and the 
most beautiful constellations are above the 
horizon the greater part of the long nights. 
The glittering orbs which guide the ancient 
mariners and by which the navigators of 
modern times have been enabled to make 
oceans ‘ the highways of nations,’ can all be 
traced without the assistance of the telescope 
the first months of the year. 

“About the middle of January, Capella, 
the principal star in Auriga, will be nearly 
overhead at 10 o’clock. At the same time, 
Regulus in Leo will be almost due east about 
25° above the horizon. Betelguex and Rigel, 
the brightest stars in Orion, will be near the 
meridian, and in the northeast by north the 
stars comprising the Dipper in the Great 
bear may appear, while the Pleiades, Hyades, 
Castor, Pollux and the Diamond of Pegasus 
can all be traced in the nocturnal sky. In 
addition to these the most interesting of the 
variable stars, Algol, in the head of Medusa, 
may be observed in the northwest, about 60° 
high. 

te The changes in the brightness of the star 
when near to the times of its greatest dim- 
ness can be noticed with the unaided eye, and 
it is said that the French astronomer, Lalande, 
was in the habit of lingering on some of the 
bridges over the Seine and directing the at- 
tention of the passers-by to the variations in 
the light of this nocturnal suv. In about 
three and a half hours Algol passes from a 
star of the second magnitude to one of the 
fourth, continues less brilliant for about fif- 
teen minutes, and in three and a half hours 
returns to its former brightness, which it re- 
tains for a period of between sixty and sixty- 
one hours. Why these changes occur are 
questions which scientists cannot fully answer. 
Some have supposed them to be caused by a 
semi-opaque body passing at regular intervals 
around the star, while others, with greater 
probability, have advanced the theory that 
one portion of Algol is less luminous than 
the rest, and that by the revoluticn of that 
body on its axis the darker parts are turned 
at stated periods toward the earth. If this 
is the real cause of the phenomenon it shows 
that those distant suns, like the central lumi- 
nary of the solar system, revolve on an axis, 
and it also affords another proof of the simi- 
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larity between these orbs which irradiate the 
sky and the great source of light and heat to 
the earth. 

“During January Venus will increase in 
brilliancy as the evening star, and Jupiter, 
which has shone with such beauty during the 
autumn, will, at the close of the month, be 
near its conjunction with the sun, and will 
not appear azain as evening star until Sep- 
tember. 

“Saturn, though one of the most interest- 
ing of the planets when viewed through the 
telescope, reveals none of those wonders to 
the naked eye which puzzled Galileo, and 
which Huyghour, half a century later, found 
to be due to rings surrounding the planet. 
Mars, which eighteen months ago attracted 
so much attention by the discovery of its 
moons, is gradually increasing its distance 
from the earth and is becoming less conspic- 
uous. No planet exhibits a greater difference 
in brilliancy than Mars when in opposition to 
the sun and when near its conjunction with 
that luminary. When at its least distance 
from the earth this planet has been examined 
with more success than any other of the 
heavenly bodies. Nun:erous drawings of the 
appearances presented by its surface have 
been made, and striking proofs have been ob- 
tained of a resemblance in the climatic 
changes, in rain and snow and in long, nar- 
row expanses of water similar to what is ob- 
served on the globe, which forms the residence 
of man. But while the earth may be regarded 
as a humid planet, two-thirds of its surface 
being covered by water, at least one-half of 
the area of Mars is dry land. Its period of 
rotation on its axis, or its day, is nearly the 
same as a day on the earth; but its year, or 
period of revolution around the sun, is almost 
equal to two years on the earth. The seasons, 
therefore, on Mars are about double the 
length of those witnessed by the inhabitants 
of this sublunary sphere.” 





A F1RM faith is the best theology ; a good 
life the best philosophy; a clear conscience 
the best law; honesty the best policy; and 
temperance the best physic. 





From the Public Ledger. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS, 


According to the figures of the last cen- 
sus the number of women in Pennsylvania 
then employed in manufactures was 38,191 ; 
in trades and transportation, 4539; in agri- 
culture 1279; and in professional and per- 
sonal service, (a wide range which includes 
artists, teachers, doctors, housemaids, nurse- 
maids, cooks, chambermaids, copyists, archi- 
tects, journalists, actors, clerks, short-hand 
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writers, &c., &c.,) 90,326. The Centennial 
Exhibition with its valuable suggestions 
what might be done as well as its examples 
of what had been already accomplished by 
women, has doubtless considerably increased 
the scope of their employments, and enabled 
women, in their homes, as well as those who 
go out to work, to have a wider choice of 
occupation. So that it seems probable that 
these 134,335 women of 1870, who made 
such a small proportion of the total number 
of Pennsylvania women over ten years of a 
(given by the last census as 1,305,291) have 
more companions in paying employments 
than they had seven years ago. From the 
million of women (and somewhat over) who 
are omitted from the list of those having 
employment, must be deducted the number 
whe, over the age of ten, are still going to 
school, and the very large proportion of 
housekeepers throughout the State, many of 
whom do all their own work, and to set down 
any of whom as unemployed or as among the 
supported class, is a misuse of terms. 

And it is precisely to these housekeepers 
that it seems to appeal as a duty to consider 
the snbject of work for women who are un- 
employed, and who find it difficult to obtain 
work even when their hands are most will- 
ing and most skillful. Domestic service has 
not yet been reduced to the system that obtains 
in England, where, besides the usual com- 
plement of household help, a number of out- 
door employees are brought in to lighten the 
household burdens. An American family 
may, it is true, have the aid of the laundress 
the seamstress, and the biennial house- 
cleaner, to help to equalize the weight of the 
week or the year. But how many busy 
mothers would gladly welcome the service of 
a walkicg governess, an educated young 
woman, who should accompany the children 
in their daily stroll, who is able, intelligently, 
to answer the unnumbered questions of the 
active-minded little folk, and from whose 
observatious on passing events and sights 
they could learn nothing but refinement and 
good. How many luxurious homes are there, 
rich in art-treasures, where the untrained 
housemaid makes havoc with broom and dust 
brush, where a quiet, appreciative woman 
who should come in at fixed intervals to 
sweep and dust, and carefully set in order 
such apartments, would be worth her few 
hours’ wages. 

There is scarce a department in the house- 
hold that at some crisis in the family’s histor 
does not require the helping hand, and if 
these could be classified so that the mistress 
of the household should know where to find 
aid in an emergency, the range of paying 
employments ought to be widely increased. 
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Some women might make a specialty of 

acking trunks neatly—a service that is done 
. men in Paris—and these would be invalu- 
ble in the rush and bustle of a family depar- 
ture. So, too, visiting “menders,” against 
whose weekly or monthly arrival the rents 
and disasters to little garments might be 
kept by an over-wearied mother, who finds 
the minds and bodies of her children engross 
so much time that she willingly takes this 
help in repairing their wardrobes. There 
should be more than there are of good cooks 
who go out fora morning or an afternoon’s 
work, or even for a few days, to supply the 
gaps when the family is changing domestics, 
or when a company dinner or supper or lunch 
is on the cards. and the service of the caterer 
is not desired. 

The marking of linen, the polishing of sil- 
ver, the careful washing of china, all these, 
and every other delicate part of housekeep- 
ing which comes within the province of many 
families, at times need to be, as well as the 
heavier cares of kitchen and laundry, shared 
by other willing hands, It is not the object 
of these suggestions to incline any housewife 
or mistress of a family to inactivity, or to an 
avoidance of that wholesome occupation or 
daily home duties that brings strength and 
health to body and mind. But while some 
women are ill of too much luxury, and have 
to take to the physician’s prescription when 
all they need is to live less artificial lives, 
there are many mothers of little folks, who 
are heavily taxed with overmuch devotion to 
their neat houses and whirring sewing ma- 
chines, and who must deny themselves many 
an hour of their children’s play or com- 
— because of these. It is better to 

ave assistance, now and then, in the lesser 
duties, than to turn the children over to 
other care or to none. Unless the compan- 
ion of walka or plays be as careful and cul- 
tivated as the mother, it were far better for 
the service of inanimate things to be hired 
aud paid for, and for the mother to give her 
own time and thought to the little ones. 

Doubtless intelligent women  seekin 
employment will be able to add to these few 
suggestions outlines of supplementary work 
in the household, and it would be an excel- 
lent addition to the employment bureau of 
the Women’s Christian Association or other 
societies devoted to the advancement of 
women’s work, if records could be kept of 
those in aid of and those able to render such 
household and family assistance. 





Ir is another’s fault if he be ungrateful; 
but it is mine if I do not give. To find one 
thankful man, I will oblige a great many 
who are not.—Seneca. 


From The Independent. 
HOW THE YEAR WENT. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Cold lay the midsight, cold and black 
On sleeping earth and sea ; 

The moon paused on her pallid track, 
And the stars crept out to see. 


As, bowed with age, and bent and blear, 
The Old Year took his way 

Across Earth’s little atmosphere, 
Toward the slow-moving day, 


A sound of revel smo‘e and rang 
In joyous, merry din. 
“The New Year comes,” glad voices sang, 
“ Arise and let him in.” 


Sadly the Old Year paused; a sigh ~ 
Broke from his brave old heart. 

“The world cares not that I must die, 

And smiles to see me part. 


“ When I was young, it welcomed me 
With gifts and song and praise. 
Have I not served it faithfully. 
These many months and days? 


“ Why should men joy to see me go—. 
I, their old, loving friend, 
Departing, grieved and sad and slow, 
With none to watch my end.” 


But, as the Old Year spoke, a sound 
Of voices, low and sweet, 

Struck on his ear, and, peering round, 
He stayed his lagging feet. 


Two lovers leaned them side by side, 

On either cheek a tear, a» 
And with a strong, sad voice, one cried : 
“ Good-bye, good-bye, Old Year!” 


“‘ Good-bye, O kindly friend and true, 
Who wove our lives in one: 
Other good years may come, but you 
Are still our dearest one.” 


Then smiled the Old Year, as he went, 
His misty eyes shone bright, 

And, fearless now and quite content, 
He fared into the night. 


And when he met the New-born Year, 
All rosy, blithe and gay, 

He cheered him with a father’s cheer, 
And sped him on his way. 


“ Heaven go with thee, fair son, and keep; 
And this thy guerdon ke, 
That at thy end some eyes may weep, 
As they have wept for me.” \ 4 


———-<99—____—_ 


THE OLD YEAR'S BLESSING. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 


T am fading from you, 
But one draweth near, 
Called the Angel Guardian 
Of the coming year. 


If my gifts and graces 
Coldly you forget, 

Let the New Year’s Angel 
Bless and crown them yet. 
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For we work together ; 
He and I are one; 

Let him end and perfect 
All I leave undone. 


I brought Good Desires, 
Though as yet but‘seeds ; 
Let the New Year make them 

Blossom into deeds. 


I brought Joy to brighten 
Many happy days; 

Let the New Year's Angel 
Turn it into Praise. 

if I gave you Sickness, 
If I brought you Care, 

Let him make one Patience 
And the other Prayer. 

Where I brought you Sorrow, 
Through his care at length 

It may rise triumphant 
Into future Strength. 


If I brought you Plenty, 

All wealth’s bounteous charms, 
Shall not the New Angel 

Turn them into Alms? 


I gave Health and Leisure, 
Skill to dream and plan; 
Let him make them nobler— 
Work for God and Man. 


if I broke your Idols, 
Showed you they were dust, 
Let him turn the Knowledge 
Into heavenly trust. 


If I brought Temptation, 
Let sin die away 
Into boundless Pity 
For all hearts that stray. 
If your list of Errors 
Dark and long appears, 
Let this new-born Monarch 
Melt them into Tears. 


May you bold this Angel 
Dearer than the last— 

So I bless his Future, 
While he crowns my Past. 


“Fartra ALONE.” —A church declines when 
it places truth above geod. If faith is actually 
in the first place and charity in the second, 
the church perishes; for this state of things 
is a complete inversion of divine order and 
divine life. When a man begins to know 
himself . . . he finds that he always 
descends into darkness and troubles when he 
begins to pride himself on his knowledge of 
spiritual things, and relies on that knowledge 
for his salvation. . . . Because our doc- 
trines so exactly describe a good life, we are 
perhaps specially inclined to take the descrip- 
tion instead of the reality. We are so 
thoroughly delighted with the doctrines of 
charity that we forget many times to practice 
the charity itself. The possession of truths 
about life does not by any means free us from 
the danger of loving them supremely and of 
neglecting the good to which they lead.— 
New Jerusalem Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR TWELFTH MONTH. 


TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of 12th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ...ee-s. essere: ccceceses 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........... 2 teceees oo 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........00-sesreeeee’ 24.00) 15.00 














1877 | 1878 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches, 
Rain during the month, per Penna. 
Hospital.......00 secccese covcesccvccccoces: 1 36 4.87 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Nemite. 
Deaths during the month, being for 5 
current weeks for 1877 and 4 for 
1878...cccccccccccccces seveccccocccosces sevens, 1540 | 1103 
If we drop the last week in 1877 as 
the extra one, we then have the 
COMPATISON ..... serceeesvecseeecereeseees 1348 | 1192 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures o 
the 12th mo. for the past 89 years..|......0.; 32.93 
Highest “mean temperature occurring | 


during that entire period, 1848......].........! 45.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1832...... wcccccece 25 00 


We have chronicled snow as having fallen on 
eight days of the month this year, against only one 
of the last, and yet no sleighing; the only one 
which gave promise of any was the 21st inst , when 
it snowed the entire morning, and then turned to 
rain. 

In our review of last month, reference was made 
to the prolonged warm weather. This continued 
down to the 16th, when we have the first record of 
32 degrees at 9 A.M., to which we attach the note, 
“first wintry day’’; while, as late in the month as 
the 10th inst., we have 60, 61} and 62, at 9, 12 and 
3 respectively. 

On the 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th, however, a 
change came—so much so that on Christmas Day 
boys were skating on the Schuylkill, while on the 
ponds the ice was three or four inches thick. This 
cold spell held on till the 30th, when it mitigated 
sufficiently to rise to 32 degrees at 9 A.M. Daring 
its continuance the ferry-boats moved with much 
difficulty. The huge masses of ice driven into the 
docks on the New Jersey side made it frequently 
doubtful whether passengers from Philadelphia 
could be landed on arrival. One of the boats be- 
came fast within ten feet of the wharf. The ice 
was very heavy from Marcus Hook to the Horeshoe, 
keeping two of the ice-boats very busy making a 
passage. 

And as to saow-storms, the blockades have been 
very unusual so early in the season, most of the 
railroads entering Buffalo, including the Erie Road, 
being obstructed. These occurrences took place 
almost everywhere, except in our own immediate 
vicinity—not only in Kansas, but at St. Louis, Lex- 
ington and various other places. At some pointes 
in New York State a depth of from two to three 
feet has been reported. 

Terrible floods also occurred in the Susquehanna 
and Schuylkill rivers, of which we had graphic 
accounts; in the first-named, at Danville, rising to 
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within five feet of the noted freshet of 1815. The 
three days’ storm of the 8th, 9th and 10th also 
reached the Delaware. From Bordentown, N. J., 
we had the following on the 12th: “ The storm has 
80 Swollen the Delaware at this place that all the 
railroads are under water. No trains have run from 
here since last evening. Passengers and express 
matter are still here. No mails or newspapers have 
been received from any point to-day. Five loco- 
motives have been placed on the bridge over the 
stream between here and Trenton to secure it. The 
river is still rising.” 

While on the “Neck” below our own city much 
devastation and some loss of life occurred from the 
joint effects of the wind and water, in the city, cel- 
lars were flooded, sewers burst, etc., serious destruc- 
tion being the consequence. 

The States of Vermont, New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts suffered severely frcm this storm. 


M. E. 
Philadelphia, First month 2, 1879. 





ITEMS. 


THERE were 13,059 failures last year in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Tas Government of France has appointed a com- 
mission to modify certain provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Code relating to capital punishment. 


A GRAND national exhibition will be held in Mos- 
cow in 1880, which will probably be accompanied 
by great festivities, as it will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Emperor’s accession to the 
throne. 

Intansz eold is reported from all parts of the 
country, and travel and traffic have been stopped 
on many of the railroads in the Western States. 
Unprecedented cold weather has also prevailed 
along the coast of California. 


NraGaka River below the Falls is spanned by a 
bridge of ice one mile long and sixty feet wide. 
This unexpected appearance of the bridge is ac- 
counted for by the vast quantities of snow and ice 
which passed into the river from Lake Erie after 


the late heavy storm. 


Tas project of a railroad across Newfoundland is 
again being agitated, Such a raiJroad would have 


the effect of shortening by one thousand miles the 
ocean voyage from this continent to Europe. It is 
stated in the Polytechnic Review that the Goyernment 
of Newfoundland has agreed to vote an annual sub- 
sidy, and to make a grant of lands in aid of the 
enterprise.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


A peseaton from Geneva to the London Jimes 
says: “‘The Geneva Chamber of Commerce has is- 
sued circulars to all the other Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Confederation, inviting their co-ope- 
ration in the proposed opposition to the new Fede- 
ral Customs tariffs, and pointing out how greatly 
the adoption of a system of protective duties will 
injure the trade of Switzerland and impede its pros- 
perity.” 

Tue Government of India is introducing agricul- 
tural schools. The native methods are wretchedly 
poor, and little wonder is it that the famines are 
occasionally dreadful. The curse of Indian agri- 
culture is said to be the inveterate custom in many 
places of using the cattle manure for fuel. To stop 
this a law is recommended for the compulsory 
planting of fuel trees, which also would have a good 
climatic effect.—Pop. Sci, Monthly. 


“ Jotes VsRNE'’s voyage round the world in 80 
days,” says Galignani, “ has now been surpassed by 
Mr. Hars, American Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
who has done the journey in 68 days. It took him 
20 days to go from Alexandria to San Francisco, by 
Brindisi, Paris; London, Liverpool aud New York; 
20 days also to go from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama, 6 days to reach Hong Kong, 10 days to travel 
from this latter place to Ceylon, and 12 days more 
to go from Ceylon to Suez, when he got back to 
Alexandria in a very few days. 


NOTICES. 


Canada Half-Year Meeting, held in the Ninth 
roonth last at Yonge Street, adjourned to meet at 
Pickering, Ont., the last First-day in the Fifth 
month (that being the usual time), instead of at 
Bloomfield as formerly, in consequence of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting having decided to meet at Bloom- 
field in the Sixth month. 

On behalf of the above meeting, 

Caries Wixson, Clerk. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 8, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 











Commission Merchants, 248 North 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 01@ 1 05 
by Reberts & Williams, - 


Western red a 





Amber.. 





NGOS BR BB sccecccnereprgp sectors 109 @ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Wade ccccccececss cos cocvee 
State 6s 2d series..... -++--104 @ Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 56@ 57 
Btate 6s, 3d series.............+ 101%@ | Butter, Prints, per. 24@ 30} Corn, yellow........-cscrreeee 45@ 47 
City 68 MOW.......cs-eseeer sone ~1144,@116 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ u4@ 17 ixed, in elevator. 45@ 48 
Pittsburg City 7s water In...114 @L1544 lilinois, lowa & Wis...... 15 18 | Oats, WhIte.........ccrcreeereeee 30@ 33 
Cam & At 1st mM 73........00000 113 @ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 20 23 MixX€d......ccccrreeeeee ~ 2@ 2 
Catawissa RR new 78........-105 @ Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 25@  26| Clover-seed, prime, new.. 6@ 7 
Bel & Del ist m 6s...... 104 @ Western, — * —seeereee 26@ =. 27 | ‘Limothy-seed.......+-eeereee8 1 10@ 1 20 
Lehigh Valley cm 6s - 71%@ Poultry—Chickens, per Ib... 11@ 13 | Flax s@@d.....e.scssesseseserees 1 35@ 1 40 
Reading KR 6s 44-80.. 1014@10134 Turkeys, “ .» 12@ 165| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 50@ 
Readin RR em 7s r.. V44@ Ducks, © = ff 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 0v@11 00 
Pf B B 78.. ccccccrcce ccccscccese 83 @ Alive Chickens “ ... 8 10 Bakr ..cccccscccccccccseccecoee 9 0U@10 00 
West Chester RR 7s............118 Lard, coe perlb. .. 7 ™% Ry@ Straw...ccrmssceerererees + 9 0O@11 0C 
Lebigh Valie Live Cattle, a heat Straw............0000+ ~ 7 W@ 8 00 
Catawissa R Live Calves, - ovo b6@ 6% Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 90@ 2 25 
Litue a R Prime Sheep, a 544 | Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 50@ 2 75 
ill RR.. Sweet potatoes per bbl....... 1 2 50 | Bran, per CBR .ncecece soscsecce «14 50@15 00 
Neequehoniny RR Potatoes, white, per bush..... 75@ 1 10 | Middlings........-sss0--mse+-16 GO@IS 00 
North enn Onions, per DDI......00+.s-e0eeeee 1 00@ 2 00|- Arthe West Philadelphia Drove Y'd 
North’n Pacific R Apples, per bri....... sncecsoeses « 1 75@ 2 00| the market for Beef Catile was fairly 
Penn RR .......«.- ehoice winter, per bri... 2 00@ 2 75 | active, and prices were a fraction high- 
Phila @ Readin Grapes, per keg (Almeria). 2 60@ 400) er. 3,600 head arrived and sold at 54% 
United Co.s of Cranberries, per box.......... 2 2 60 | @6c. for extra Pennsylvania and West- 
Lehigh Navi...... eebecnevecseossee 4 A Geese Feathers, prime........ 45 | ern steers; 414 @5c. for fair to good do., 
Lehigh 6s wee 90%@ 91 Wool, tub washed.........0.0008 33@ 35) and 3@ic. per !b., gross, for common, 
Mantincinrery’ iat BE "a9 2434 Ghesen NT Poser s on. “%@ og “Geelede thie, of tegen’ h 
estees 4 eee, ry, per eventy bbis. of teaberries were shi 
Lng 008 Of N A.nssere coeveseerere 29144@ | estern, “  8%@ 98| ped from the town of Fruitland, Ma 
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L. & R.L. TYSON, 
249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STRERT 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc, 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns. Knit 
Goods in great variety, also waddings of the best 
makes. Wool in sheets and batts, and large sheets 
in Wool and Cotton for Comfortables—all° at ‘low 
prices, and all materials for Friends’ Caps. 


Friends’ Caps made 'to order. 
WE MAKE A SPEOIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and: Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND: FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 1th St., Phila. 


MiILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


—-818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
IMPORTANT TO 


MEN AND WOMEN | 


Ths Bryant & Strattan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


No. 108 8. Tenth Street, Philadelphia,, 
Offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a 
Business Education. Students can enter at 
any time. No Vacations. Illustrated circu- 
‘lars free. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters. and Builders, 


No, 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 


(First Street above Race Strest,) 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


me NO. 286 Ne ‘Twentieth Bt. Ne, 1118 Oltron 8 8. 


Rae aiotee ia is the best. 
‘aia rag hee 
T. Elwood 

asi Da T hile 


4 BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized- Phosphates, from the nerve-giving principles of 
the ox brain end wheat germ restores nervous exnaustion 
vitalizes impoverished »loood, reanimates a. weakene 
brain, gives quiet sleep, and invigorates the nervous and 

debilitated. ins have prescri 160,000 packages. 
ROSBY, 664 Sixth Avenue, N, 


FOR vier BY DRUGGISTS. 





The People. the Press and the Medical Pro, 
fession concur in bearing testimony to the surpassing 
excellence of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


As a soup for dys ia, constipation, Headache 

unhealthy condition oft the blood, en tone and other ail. 
— is peerless article preserves its properties in all 
c 3. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIS8TS. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 Morth Second St., Phila 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIPB INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of ita sur. 
us premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
Foraisbin insurance at the lowest possible rates. All 
jes non- le for their value. Endowment pee 
eened at life rates. Agents Wi Apply to B38 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 991 Chestnut Street, 
Philadel vhia, Pa. 


Ost OFT orders to the’ 


KNICKERBOCKER DEPOTS. 
Lowest Prices. Best Family Coal. 
Koh-i-nor, Draper and others. 
$5 00 | Broken........0-sere-seeevees $4.90 
encoscooenesecosocccoocescosnces 00 | Btove---+++.....000 sooseeeee 5 25 
Carefully prepared and shoveled in. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
51 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 5646 Nerth Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. | - 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses ot 
study, and receive the same degrees. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 
courses of study, terms, etc., address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


A boarding school for both sexes, underthe care of Pur 
hase Quarterly Meeting. is pleasantly situated mene Se the 
hills of Westchester co., a ¥ +» aad began its eighth 
year the 9th of Ninth month, 187: 
Price of Board and Tuition for t full year of 40 weeks, $225. 
For Catalogues and further information apply to 
SAMUEL C. Cle, Principal, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


~ CHESTER AGADEMY 


English and Collegiate Courses 
BERT, Principal, Chester, Pa. 


ttn 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


Says: “I take er eure So to parents 

the Academy of 8.C. Shortlidge.” ‘eo. 

ys: “I cheerfully consent 0 the use 
as reference.” §7@Q per quarter, Full cost for 

men and boys, No extracha —* Special attention 

advanced and backward — Recommended by 

io bot Van Hoeson, Rey. Drs. Hill and Peabody. Address 


SWITHIN C., SHORTLIDGE, 
r arvard, A.M.) MEDIA, PA. 
Media has 7 Churches and a Temperance Charter. 


ae 





J}IRST-CLASS SEAMSTRESS WORK FOR ONE 
I Dollar and a half per week. Apply 
2037 N. Twelfth Street. 


YPE FOR ALL! 


CES, Catalogue, 6 Cts, 
THE Meret tft ie Philadelphia. 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attende: 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 596 CALLOWHILL 87., PHILAIY A. 
DRY IN ROGER’S POWDER 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


the twenty-five years if has given universal 
a eee omeiion It is the ¢ medicine 


for Headache, Sickness of the Stomac sand all 
complaints arising from Acicity, Bilious and Malaria! 
Fevers. 2 cools the blood and the bowels. Itis 


superior and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all all Druggiats Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Naw Yore 









Plates, and many hundred En 
covers 

Petick's Illustrated Month ine—S2 

Plate 


Stamp fora 
plenty of information. 


pis one og 


RC RS 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautifal work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower Pilate, 


ov excriptiens of the best Flowers 
ow to grow: them. Ali fora Five Cent 
ian or German. 

The siaall and Yeogetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Colored 
vings. For 60 ceuts in 
- ¢ samme In German or English. 
ine—S2 Pages, a colored 
number, an my fine engravings. Price. 
ve Copies fi for $5.00. 

ok’s s are the best in the world. Send Five Cent 
Guipa, es — and Prices, and 


Addres: 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


; $1.00 in 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


162 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Claims, Collections, Intereste of Soom parties, and all 


proper legal business carefully atte 


8. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 


PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKERS, 
No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


Tiieirosand bones. WrtetobU Wenner, a8 bin Si, NT. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. ©. Jackson 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


COIRNERED “TREASORES | 


A VOLUME OF SELECTED AND 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A 12mo. Volume of 256 Pages, Printed 
on Fine Tinted Paper, with Clear Type— 
Gilt Edged. 


PRICE, $1.25. 
Mailed, Postage Prepaid, $1.35. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCTAION, ~~ 


106 ARCH ST., Philadelphia 


STONE NAR AGS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs and all other 
Blate and work on hand or made to order. 


Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE nee, | 
JOSEPH 5. 
‘ormerly WILSON & MLL, Peta Florence Oi) 


and bdlkins pupeies Ieee 























